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<< 7 te” _ > Letters to the editor,in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
wa discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 
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NORWALK, CONN 


I recently subscribed to your magazine 


and find it of considerable interest and 


its articles already of some little valuc 


trom an investment standpoint; but pel 


haps it is because IT look at purchases and 
sales mostly from an 


investment stand 


point, that | am taking the liberty of call 


Ing attention to a situation which is gen 


eral and which to my mind may some 
times mislead unthinking buyers of | s« 
curities: 

Every financial medium T have’ read, 


including circular matter from brokerage 


| 
houses, has rises and drops in 


reported 


security prices in pornts. This is no doubt 


the most convenient and practical way: 


but what affects the financial welfare of 


the investor is not the point but percent 
One could buy 100 


$10.00 per 


ages of fluctuation. 


shares of stock at share and 


make around $200.00 on a two point rise: 


but with the same money he could buy 


] 


only 10 shares of stock at $100.00 per 


share and it would have to rise 20 points 
tO GIVE the same profit. 
excellent 


Hind 


Take, for example, the very 
“A Contribution of 
The 


5 
stocks showing slight advances actually 


entitled 
Stoc k 


artick 


Sight. te Selection”: list of 


weraged an appreciation of 8.13 from 


the low, though the point rises were 
] 1 I~ 


small; while the 25 in Table I averaged 


thout 28 rise 
My method of figuring, though it might 


not make a very practical layout in a 


publication and probably wouldn’t have 


so much reader interest, deals only with 


while protits 


} 
in Huctuations; 


S 


include the dividends or interest received 
during the periods throughout which the 


securities are he ld. 


WEW YORK Cit ¥ 

It is true, of course, that yields on highly 
rated bonds are very low, but the investor 
who is accustomed to mixing the best and 


able 


still to acquire 4 to 6 per cent on his money 


the second-best among securities is 


among listed bonds. It 1s true, too, that 
old-line bonds, re lerring yrincipally to cer- 
tain of the railroad issues, are becoming 
scarcer all the time by reason of calls and 
maturities, along with corporate purchases 
in the open market; but it is not difficult to 
buy bonds that are well protected, of prop 
erties whose prospects for the post-war are 


by no means uncertain. 
SFOCK TON, NM. }. 


The portfolio of “Mr. A, L.” 


cembe ry 


in the De- 
1943 issue produces a current 
return of approximately 3 per cent on 
present values. This should interest many 
the millions of dollars 


of the owners ot 


of idle cash available today for invest- 
ment. Fluctuations in market values and 
1932-1933 


values should not concern too greatly those 


even a temporary slump to 


interested primarily in income. But many 
who must depend on income may hesi- 
tate to buy a portfolio composed largely 


of common. stocks, believing that the 


present 35 per cent return is substantially 


above the average that may be expected 
and that in years like 1932-1933 the in 
come may be practically nil. 

Why not present a table showing what 
the return would have been for each of 
the twelve years, 1932-1943, and the aver- 
age for that period. We all hope the next 
decade will not include two years any 
worse than 1932-1933, and that in it ther 
may be a number of years much better 
than any of those since 1932. 

In my opinion, when portfolios are 


presented by brokers, investment coun 
sclors, ete., greater emphasis should be 
given to the average return over a num 
ber of years rather than giving just the 


current return. 


Epiror’s Note: Taking a number of repre 
sentative stocks of five groups listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, a record of divi 
dends and yields over 12 vears is contained 
in this issue on Page 7. 


WASHINGTON, BD. C. 


.. The problem for people with some 
extra money to invest in these high-pres 
sure war-time days is to find sufficient free 
time to devote study and thought to stocks 
and bonds. Don't you find this is the cas¢ 
generally? People, according to what 
I find by talking securities among friends, 
are not inclined to trade on the basis of 
“tips.” The markets contain a more cau 
tious participation than they did a few 
years ago, a situation productive of study 
before trading or investing. Hence, the 
time element becomes decidedly important. 


M. S. 
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A Corporate Tax-Cushion for Early Post-War Years 


— planners in Congress 
really had the interests of business 
and of the investor at heart when they 
wrote that all-but-unnoticed paragraph 
in the Revenue Act of 1942, providing a 
cushion for such corporations, and 
others, that may be bludgeoned by a 
decline in profits when Uncle Sam 
ceases to be their best customer. 

Congress has actually looked forward 
to the post-war period and acted to ease 
the shock to business in the readjust- 
ment interval. 

I refer to the two-year carry back of 
unused excess profits tax credits and the 
carry back of net operating losses. In- 
vestors and business executives are urged 
to study these provisions and to under- 
stand them thoroughly if they would 
benefit to the fullest possible extent. 

The law promises to corporations a 
refund of part of their wartime excess 
profits taxes, if their post-war earnings 
decline below the pre-war level or if 
operations become unprofitable. In 
many cases the effect actually will be to 
turn a sizable loss in the years imme- 
diately following the war into a com- 
fortable profit—comfortable enough to 


maintain many a factory payroll and to 


By GEORGE E. BARNES, 


Chicago 


continue dividend payments despite ac- 
tual losses from current operations. 
Not long ago I had occasion to discuss 
corporation taxes with executives of 
three important companies. I asked 


had 


these relief provisions would cushion 


each one if he considered how 
the possible shock to his business in 
converting to peacetime production. 
None of the three had even heard of 
the relief measure! It goes without say- 
ing that they were thoroughly familiar 
with the excess profits tax. The fact 
that they might get a part of it back was 
quite a surprise, and not an unpleasant 
one. 
To Cite Examples 

Let’s look at a company whose pre- 
war earnings were $2,000,000 and have 
swelled to $5,000,000 during the war. 
The stabilizing effect of a 90° excess 
profits tax in syphoning off war earn- 
ings and the relief under the carry-back 
provisions when earnings decline are 


clearly shown in the table below. 


Year Net Income Before Taxes 
194] $2,000,000 

1942 $5,000,000 

1943 $5,000,000 

1944 Break Even 
1945 $1,000,000 Loss 


Tax Payments or (Refunds) 


That last two years’ final net profit 
occurs through a credit for tax refunds 
on adjusted earnings for the years 1942- 
43—adjusted under the new carry-back 
provisions as a relief for the poor re- 
sults from operations in the later years. 


Another illustration of 


interesting 
this helpful provision to stabilize earn- 
ings is the case of a prominent food 
company whose shares are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, with cur- 
rent earnings of approximately $12,- 
000,000 before taxes, and roughly 
$4,000,000 after taxes. It has been esti- 
mated that if earnings of this com- 
pany decline from $12,000,000 to the 
break-even point within the two-year 


carry-back period, tax adjustments 


would restore earnings to approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. Even an actual op- 
erating loss of $1,000,000 in the case of 
this company would be restored under 
relief with about 
left 


dividend payments of $1,700,000. 


these provisions, 


$1,500,000 over to cover current 


Net Income After Taxes 


$ 620,000 $1,380,000 
$3,545,500 $1,454,500 
$3,545,500 $1,454,500 
§ (950,000 ) $ 950,000 
5( 1,850,000) S$ 850,000 








The 


trial 


ofthcers of a indus 


prominent 


machinery concern cooperating 
with me in a study of the carry-back 
benefits were pleasantly surprised to 
learn that their earnings were stabi 
lized as follows, based upon these con- 


ditions: 


Net Profit or Los 


Fax Refunds 


tinue to flow back to the Treasury in 
individual income tax payments. 

If the tax collector must reach into 
one pocket to carry industry along for 
a couple of transition years, he will be 
stuthng back into another pocket a por- 


tion of the same money collected from 


Net Income Atter Tax Adjustments 


Break-even Year 1944 $1,477,802 $1,477,802 
$1,000,000 Loss—Year 1945 $2,371,322 $1,371,322 
The largest annual loss this com- tax-paying wage earners and stock- 


pany reported in recent years was about 


$ 1,000,000 and it should be rather re 


assuring to the management that tax 
adjustments will go a long way in cov 
ering present) annual dividends of 
$1,600,000 in case post-war reconversion 


should be a problem. 


A Glance at a Contingency 


Let's assume stockholder 


vou are a 
of United States Steel; 230,000 people 
are. Look at the worst and assume that 
Big Steel sustained an operating loss in 
the 1945 period equivalent to its 1932 
depression yea deficit of $70,000,000, 
or $11 per share. Under the relief pro- 
visions, it has been estimated by one 
of the advisory services that the com 
pany would be entutled to cash refund 
adjustments from the tax collector suf- 
ficient to cover in full its preferred 
dividends of $25,221,000, plus approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the present divi 
dend payments of $34,812,000 on the 
common stock at the $4 annual rate. 
On the surface it may appear that the 
Congress has been overly indulgent— 
that it may live to regret its promise 
when the time comes for the Treasury 


to pay out. I see no reason tor 


appre- 
hension. Congress has been kind, yes; 
but the kindness was not motivated out 
of a generous feeling for business. Con- 
gress, I believe, was looking at the final 
will be the stabilization 


result which 


of industry and the stabilization of 


payrolls and dividends; from those 


payrolls and dividends money will con- 


holders. 
The 


aware of this farsighted stabilization 


investing public, largely un- 
plan, has been too conscious of present 
high corporation taxes and too fearful 
of a steep decline in profits after the 
war to take advantage of past and 
present market prices for investment 
While the 


tinues, a 40 per cent normal and surtax 


opportunities. war con- 
rate and a g5 per cent excess profits 
tax rate really make little difference, 
with an assured peak volume of busi- 
hess to pay those taxes readily. 

But, come the peace, what can we ex- 
pect from Congress beyond the two 
year period protected by those relief 
provisions we have been discussing? I 
am not an oracle. I can only say that 
Congress should not be judged by that 
morass of words and figures,—the 1943 
income tax blank—made complicated 


by Pay-As-You-Go — tax 


legislation 
rushed through by public demand in 
i943. Basically, Congress has done an 
able, workmanlike job and a Congres- 
sional Post-War Planning Committee 
is already at work examining the prob- 
lems of corporate taxes. From the rec- 
ord, extreme fears of future tax legis- 
lation inimical to business interests are 


not justified. 


Double Taxation 


A tax on corporate earnings at the 
source and a tax on the distribution of 
those earnings in the form of dividends 


constitute double taxation, In recogni- 


tion ot this fact we have always had a 
relatively low corporation tax rate in 
this country except for periods in 
World Wars I and I. You will prob- 
ably find it hard to believe me when | 
remind you that the highest corporat 
tax rate as recent as 1939 was 1g per 
cent for large corporations and a 16 
per cent maximum rate for smaller 
corporations. Do I hear a sigh for the 
good old days? 

There was an excess profits tax priot 
to 1940 but it was meaningless, for cot 
porations had the option of declaring a 
high valuation on their share capitali- 
zation, Which usually resulted in no 


The 


simply regarded income taxes as part 


tax. then 


average corporation 
of the cost of doing business, and the 
consumer paid the small amount in- 
volved as part of the price of goods and 


services. 


Effect of Price Ceilings 


That is an important point to con 
sider. Without price ceilings, the con- 
sumer today would be paying at least 
a part of the high excess profits taxes 
as he paid the corporate taxes of peace 
time. For this reason, present price 
ceiling of the O.P.A. cannot very well 
be completely removed in the post-wat 
period without first eliminating the ex 
cess profits tax and providing for a 
gradual reduction in the present nor- 
mal and surtax rates. 

High corporate taxes without com 
pensating controls are just as inflation 
ary as they can be. 

Undo the ceiling on prices and you 
will find the ultimate consumer pay- 
ing more and more for his goods so 
long as taxes remain inflated. You can 
be sure that our Congressional leaders 
are well aware of these facts. 

While the war is in progress only 
tempered objections to high corporate 
tax rates are heard. The induced vol 
ume of business more than compen 


(continued on page 14) 
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By SYDNEY B. SELF. 
The Wall Street Journal 


N ume of war far-reaching changes 

occur in the kinds of basic ma- 
terials that are needed by industry. 
There is obviously a tremendous. in- 
crease in the requirements for steel to 
make ships and weapons; in the de- 
mand for copper, nickel and rubber, 
and more nitrates are needed for explo 
sives. But reference to such products 
tells only a part of the story. 

Among the changes brought by this 
war there has been none more startling 
than the enormous rise in the demand 
for alcohol. 

Alcohol to most people means the 
anti-freeze preparation that goes into 
automobile radiators in winter or the 
gin that they drink in a summer Tom 
Collins. But its real major uses are in 
chemistry and alcohol is one of the 
most important and widely used of in 
dustrial chemicals. 

There are of course a number of al 
cohols, wood alcohol, called by the 
chemist methanol, and butyl alcohol 
that goes into the Duco lacquers seen 
on motor cars and many others less 
well known. But the most important 


is ethyl alcohol the ordinary layman's 


Chemicals IN THE WAR 
AND AFTERWARD 


synth 


Science Seeks Ever 
New Frontiers. 


alcohol. Whether it is made from fine 
grains and used in gin or whether it is 
derived synthetically from petroleum 
and used in industry, it is chemically 
all the same. Under normal conditions 
before the war this country made and 


used around 100,000,000 gallons a year. 


In Making Explosives 

The first great war-time use for al- 
cohol was in making smokeless pow 
der, the “bread and butter” of guns. As 
soon as war clouds began to threaten, 
the OU. S. Army, working in partner 
ship) with the chemical industry, 
planned and built new powder plants 
capable of turning out literally billions 
of pounds of powder. 

All of these powder-making plants 
needed alcohol in their processes, and 
although not a great deal of alcohol is 
actually consumed in powder making, 
the huge new facilities needed large 


amounts of alcohol to start, so the Gov- 








ernment began building a big alcohol 
stock pile to supply this need. 

The alcohol came chiefly from the 
great industrial distilleries and = trom 
the petroleum and chemical companies 
which make ethyl alcohol synthetically 
by juggling petroleum — molecules 
around. Alcohol, like every other ma 
terial with a natural origin, is an or 
ganic chemical which means that it 1s 
composed of elements of carbon, hy 
drogen and oxygen which are the sam« 
elements found in every type of living 
matter. It is by rebuilding these same 
elements found in petroleum that the 
synthetic makers create their product. 
The industrial distilleries ferment thei 
alcohol from molasses which is brought 
in in tankers from the West Indies. 

As the war moved along, the urgent 
needs for alcohol suddenly jumped up 
wards by millions of gallons and, at the 
same time, troubles in getting enough 


materials to make it cropped up. 











The great new need for alcohol was 
tor making synthetic rubber. Synthetic 
rubber, like natural rubber, is anothe: 


organic chemical, made from the fa 


mihiar carbon and hydrogen molecules. 

When our supplies of natural rub- 
ber were suddenly cut off by 
Pearl 


Straits Settlements, science turned to a 


the Japa- 


hese attack on Harbor and the 


frantic search for making synthetic 


rubber to replace it. Fortunately 


\merican scientists had been working 
on the problem for a long time and 


knew how to do it verv well in the 


laboratory. 


But the chemist, notable as his ac- 


complishments have been, was up 


against the most colossal job in world 
history. He had been used to thinking 
in terms of thousands of pounds of or- 
ganic chemicals and was suddenly 
called on to make 600,000 tons, a billion 
and a quarter pounds, of a complicated 


material. 
Several Approaches 


All sound available means were tried 


and fortunately the rubber program 


did not contine itself to just one 


method of approach. The chief bur 
den of the program of making enough 
synthetic rubber for war and for es- 
sential civilian needs fell upon the pe- 
troleum industry. 

Petroleum chemists, used to juggling 
their molecules, knew 


organic very 


well how to make synthetic rubber. 


Butane gas made at petroleum refin- 
eries can be converted into a chemical 


called 


constituent of 


butadiene, which is the main 


rubber. So a building 
program for a number of huge new re- 
fineries to make butadiene got under 
Way. 

The petroleum processes work very 
well but unexpected obstacles were 
met, the kind of obstacles inevitable in 
war time. In the first place the re- 
fineries took a long time to build and 


ieeded the most complicated electrical 





A 


Sydne y B. Se if 


apparatus and the fine steels, both of 
which were required quite as urgently 


by the Army and Navy. So some of 


the plants were slow in building. 


On top of this it was found that the 


same gases from petroleum needed for 





High Drama Surrounds a 
Common Chemical 


When the dramatic history of 
American industry in World 
War II Written, a 
vivid section of it will assuredly 
alcohol. Who 
would have dreamed in 1933 that 
the repeal of the Prohibition 
Amendment portended the ac- 
tual safeguarding of America in 
the crisis which Hitler’s rise to 
power in Germany in the same 
Without the re- 
sumed manufacture of the bever- 
ages that previously had been 
banned, America would have 
lacked the facilities to make al- 
cohol which became a_ pressing 


comes to be 


be devoted to 


year forecast? 


necessity in 1941. For explosives, 
for the new synthetic rubber in- 
dustry, for many other war uses. 
The accompanying article by a 
specialist in recounting develop- 
ments in the alcohol field pre- 
sents in plain language the back- 
ground of the crisis and how it 
has been met. 











making the butadiene were also needed 
to make high octane gasoline for fight- 
ing planes. Needs for aviation gasoline 
speedily reached undreamed of propor- 
tions, which was another serious dil 
ficulty for the petroleum rubber plants. 

Fortunately alcohol was able to come 
to the rescue. Alcohol, as we have said 
is an organic chemical and, like petro 
leum, its molecules can be juggled 
around to make the butadiene needed 


in rubber. 


Above Expectations 


The first great plant to get into pro 
duction making butadiene on a major 
scale was the plant of Union Carbide 
& Carbon, in West Virginia, which 
used alcohol as a starting material. This 
plant to the pleased surprise of its en- 
gineers turned out to be able to make 
50 per cent more butadiene than ex 
pected—and of course therefore took 
much more alcohol as raw material. 

So the success of this process and the 
competition from aviation gasoline has 
meant that more of a load was piled 
on alcohol] as a raw material. 

The huge amounts of alcohol needed 
for this rubber process were made pos- 
sible by the conversion of the whisky 
distilleries over to the making of plain 
If the 


fortunate enough to have continued 


alcohol. nation had been un 
the “noble experiment,” we would now 
be in the direst straits for rubber, even 
for military needs. 

But the distilleries were able to turn 
out hundreds of millions of gallons a 
year and had saved the day. That is, 
of course, why there is a shortage of 
whisky. It is also the reason why there 
is not apt to be any new production of 
whisky for a long time, because, with 
the growing needs for alcohol for rub- 
ber, the distilleries, both the whisky 
makers and the industrial producers, 
probably will be busy on alcohol for at 


(continued on page 10) 
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Shrinking Preferred Stocks’ Dividend Arreara 


O' g2 issues of preferred stocks 
listed on the New York Stock 

change which had dividends in ar- 
rears on January 1, 1943, 11 issues paid 


oil their accumulations and 12 others 


re removed from the list by rea- 
1 of redemptions, exchanges or sus- 
pensions, Thus, considerable progress 
was made in a_ period substantial 
carnings in clearing away the results of 
business depression of the 1930's. 
Nevertheless, as the accompanying 


table discloses, the necessity for main 
taining adequate working capital moved 
many corporations to retain their earn- 
ings instead of cutting down back divi- 


The 


taken at 


dends. stocks of the table were 
random from among the 69 
remaining with dividends in arrears at 
the year end. Comparative prices for 
1942 and 1943, near the end of last year 
and at comparable dates the year before, 
shows that many of the category ex- 
perienced an active demand. The price 
improvement of many classes of pre- 
ferred issues supplied a feature of 1943 
dealings on the Stock Exchange. 


On the Decrease 


Analysis of the list in arrears shows 
that 15 decreased their arrearages—11 
by payments, 3 through exchange of- 
fers and 1 by redemption and _subse- 
quent cancellation. The same arrear- 
ages as at the end 1942 were con- 


tinued by 6 issues, while 48 increased 
their arrearages in 1943. Of the latter, 
17 made some payments on account 
and 31 made no payments. 

The record refers to preferred stocks 
which are cumulative as to dividends. 
Compared with the 69 in arrears, the 
full aggregate of preferred stocks on 
the board numbers 392. 

During 1942 six preferred issues fell 
behind in their dividend payments for 
No 


to the list in 


the first time. new 


1943. 


ones were 


added As far as 


ges 








REPORTED EARNINGS AND APPROXIMATE DIVIDEND 
ARREARAGES ON TWENTY-FIVE CUMULATIVE 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


“$2 Earn. 
Issue Per Share 
Amer. & For. Pew. Co. 
$7 First Pref. . 38.9] 
Amer. & For. Pow. Co. 
$7 Cum. 2d. Pref... Ser. A. 0.80 
Amer. Pow. & Light Co. 


OOO 2 Ss ow ee ee 
Armour & Co. 


$6 Cum. Conv. Prior Pref. 21.47 
Bangor & Aroostook RR. 

5% Cum. Conv. Pref. 31.92 
Bush Terminal Buildings Co. 

7% Cum. Pref. FB fi 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 

6% Cum. Prior Pref. 6.96 
Commonwealth & South. Corp. 

$6 Pref. 8.58 
Consol. Film Industries 

Pref. ($2.00) 1.79° 


Curtis Publishing Co. 
37 (Come, Prek. «sk es 6s SRF 
Electric Power & Light Corp. 


7 First Pref. 11.55 
ines Power & —_ ads 

$6 Pref. : 11.55 
Follansbee Steel asi 

5% Conv. Pref. 24.93* 
General Cable Corp. 

7% Cum. Pref. . 10:73" 
General Steel Castings Corp. 

$6 Cum. Conv. Pref. 23.15" 
Laclede Gas Light Co. 

5% Cum. Pref. 36.00 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp. 

6% Cum. Conv. Pref. . : 3.79 
Minneapolis-Moline Pow. Imp. Co. 

$6.50 Cum. Conv. Pref. 16.32 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR. Co. 

6% Cum., Series A . . 25.48 
Penn.-Dixie Cement Corp. 

$7 Cum. Conv. Pref. 5.40 
Pere Marquette Ry. Co. 

5% Cum. Prior Pref. 32.32 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

6% Cum. Pref. 5.71 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co. 

$7 Cum. Prior Pref. - 12:35 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co. 

7% Cum. Pref. ‘ 37.15* 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. 

5% Cum. Pref. : 2.38* 


* 9 months. 


Approx. 
Jan. 1 
1944 


7.50 


13.00 


10.50 


27.50 


12.00 


38.12% 


52.50 


61.50 


50.00 


36.75 


37.62 1 2 


75.00 


89.50 


145.00 


69.65 


49.00 


62.50 


\rrearages 


Jan. 1. 
1943 


24.00 
10.00 
39.00 
34.50 
26.25 
11.00 
36.1214 
68.717: 


58.90 


136.00 
62.65 
49.00 


57.50 


Prices 


Recent Yr. Ago 


$75 $52", 
714 81. 
16 23% 
814 53 
65 12 
161. 2676 
60°. 381, 
82 i114 
18 1044 
11] $135 
87 357% 
84 32 
181, 341, 
91 7536 
86 66 
64 391, 
16 12% 


94%, 73 


6854 35! 


39 3814 
561, 37% 
63 3834 
$1 1514 
7334 72% 
39 21% 








money totals go, the heavier concentra- 


The inclusion of the securities in the foregoing list shall not be deemed a 
recommendation for their retention, disposal, or a solicitation of their purchase. 


tion was in 29 preferred stocks which 


had 


been 


in 


arrears 


for 10 years 


or 


(continued on page 16) 
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Some Common Stock Yields in Favorable and 


Indifferent Years of a Period 


HE frequent requests that come 
to Tue Excuance for facts about 


common. stock dividend records indi- 
cate that during the current protracted 
period of low vields on many classifi- 
cations of bonds, a growing attention 
is being paid by investors to equities as 
producers of income. 

A letter in this issue of the magazine 
(inside the front cover) contains an in 
quiry which is responded to, as well as 
available space permits, on the page 
opposite this article. It will be noted 
that representative stock issues of five 
groups are presented, the statistics 
pointing up to the yields which = the 
stocks have returned at a specified price 
area over the last 12 years. The price 
in each case is the average of high and 
low for the year, and the average yield 
for the 12 years is arrived at by dividing 
the total of dividends paid by the sev 
eral corporations whose stocks are 
named, by 12, and relating the result to 
the average 12-year price. 

The 


picked. 


stocks are, of course, hand 


Some have notable dividend 


records for a period which began with 


the year marking the bottom of the 


most severe industrial slump this coun 
try ever experienced. Others disclose 
an indifferent’ record, especially dur- 
ing the hard times of the 1930's. Wide 
divergencies are revealed inside each 
industry, so that the selection may be 
considered as one which covers a 
“spread” of industrial, transportation 


and public utility results, 


Material for Study 


The publication of such statistics as 
these is motivated by the thought that 
investors must rely to a degree On past 
performance of a corporation when 
studies are made of current data in or- 
der to visualize future earnings’ and 
dividend possibilities, In no sense do 
the statistics constitute a recommenda- 
tion for either purchase or sale of the 
stocks included in the table. Some dis 
cernible features of the tabular matter 
may, nevertheless, be referred to as a 
euide for examination of the recorded 
facts. 

The steel industry, for example, is 
seen to have produced great irregu 
laritv of dividend income over the 12 


VCa4rs, 


This characteristic of the trade, 


referring especially to the departmeni 
of it commonly considered as “heavy 
industry” is widely known. Andrew 
Carnegie aptly described steel as princ« 
or pauper; the label, which the great 
iron master attached to the business 
around 1goo, has not become obsolete 
during later years, although it should 
be noted that steel was by no means 
alone in sluggish earning power dur 
ing the exigencies of the Great De 
pression. 

Stockholders in some of the largest 
companies in point of producing facili 
ties and variety of products were 
hardly favored in respect to dividend 
income for most of the decade prior to 
1O40. 

From Another Angle 

Chemicals, on the other hand, tell a 
story different from steel’s. The com- 
panies mentioned in the table, includ 
ing several well-known in the chemi 
cal trade throughout the world, carried 
through the 1930's without omitting 
dividends in any year. Since 1939, how 
ever, their rates of dividends have not 
reflected an increased volume of war 


(continued on page 16) 
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12 YEAR RECORD OF PERCENTAGE YIELDS BASED ON AVERAGE (OF HIGH AND LOW) PRICES OF 
25 Common Stocks Listed on The New York Stock Exchange 





























STOCK 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 Av. 
Price $ 18% 29% = 36% 36% 615%, 73% 59% 75% TBR 701g 58% 
iethlehem Steel Corporation.. Dividend $ 0.50 i 1.50 5.00 150 © 5.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Yield % 2.7 Be os - 2.4 6.8 = 2.0 6.4 8.5 10.3 98 48 
Price $ 4% 8l, 8% 24% 36 22% 1934 244% «25°, 191, 181, 2314 
Continental Steel Corporation... Dividend § 1.50 Lis 1.00 2.00 1.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 
Yield % .. : =O x 4.2 7.8 5.1 8.3 5.8 12.8 10.8 8.6 6.1 
Price $ 18% 28% 4545 77% 105% 95 75% 82% = 80154, 7634 641, 703% 
Inland Steel Company......... Dividend $ 0.25 0.50 2.25 4.50 5.00 2.50 1.00 5.00 5.00 4.50) 1.50 
Yield % 1.3 a 1.1 2.9 1.3 a3 Es 1.8 6.2 6.5 7.0 64 4.6 
Price $ 7% 131, 184% 14% 23" 293, 18!, 20°53 1914 18), 1614 174 
Republic Steel Corporation.... Dividend § os 0.40 2.00 1.25 1.00 
Yield % .. ae ve ; ‘ ne sis . 2.1 10.8 7.7 5a° 23 
Price $ 37 151, 1456 S91, 6348 871. 545% 624% 591, 58% 50 53% 
United States Steel Corporation Dividend $ 0.50 1.00 3.00 1.00 4.00 4.00 
Yield % 14 ; ae oi oa 1.1 Bs 5.1 6.8 8.0 io 25 
Price $ 65°5 11s 138 149 201 20134 16042 176 158% 151% 13334 152% 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp... Dividend $ 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 6.00 9.00 8.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 
Yield % 9.2 5.4 4.3 1.0 3.0 al 3.7 5.1 5.0 5.3 ae 3.9 4.5 
’ Price $ 41 6444 91% 116% 158% 139% 122% 157% 167% 150%, 123% 146% 
du Pont de Nemours(E. 1.) & Co. Dividend § 2.75 2.19 3.10 3.45 6.10 6.25 3.25 7.00 7.00 7.00 4.25 4.25 
Yield % 6.7 4.3 3.4 3.0 3.8 4.5 2.7 4.4 4.2 1.7 3.4 29 3.9 
Price $ 3114 3342 38% 18 181% 5456 191, 58% = 624 55°% 17?. 5314 
Procter & Gamble Co. (The)... Dividend $ 2.20 1.50 1.70 1.75 ISS 2.95 2.00 229 245 3.00 2.00 2.00 
Yield % 7.0 4.5 4.4 3.6 3.9 5.1 1.1 3.9 14 5.4 4.2 38 4.4 
Price $ 25% = 35% 3°56 «59% §=88%) — 86K 73% 79% TA% 69% 704, Ble 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. Dividend $1.75 1.05 1.20 1.55 2.30 3.20 2.40 190 2.30 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Yield “% 6.8 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.6 met 32 2.4 3.1 1.3 1.3 35 34 
Price $ 7% 12%, 21% 21% 25% 19 5k 2714 33% 31% 26%, 25°%4 
Westvaco Chlorine Prod. Corp. Dividend $ 0.65 0.30 0.40 0.40 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.40 1.40 
Yield “% 844 2.4 1.9 1.9 2.9 5.3 6.6 6.8 5.6 5.8 te 54 48 
Price $ 55% 05754 «591% 47%H_—“‘é‘73*%A:*C‘i ACSC (8B™RKQCBTHKR:C«idKSCi«i NS GB 564 
Atch. Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co.. Dividend $2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 re 1.00 2.00 6.00 6.00 
Yield % 4.5 se 3.4 1.2 wel 33 ns he 8.1 14.9 10.7 864.5 
Price $ 205s 37 14 1514 6455 19% 3014 37% «= 337% 37% 32% 117% 
Ches. & Ohio Ry. Co. (The)... Dividend $2.50 2.575 2.80 2.80 3.80 3.80 2.00 2.50 3.23 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Yield “ 12.1 7.0 6.4 6.2 5.9 7.6 6.6 6.7 8.7 9.3 10.9 Sf 73 
Price S11745 1214 = 165 14242 180 175 135 1301, 1281, 139 122% 134 
Cleve.. Cin. Chi. & St. L. Ry. Co. Dividend $ 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
Yield “ 8.5 8.2 6.1 7.0 5.6 5.7 7.4 rey 7.8 Ve 8.2 y as 
Price $ 96 1441, 174 188 2601, 226 165!) 192144 200%, 19714 167% 7714 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co..... Dividend § 12.00 9.00 8.00 10.00 15.00 16.00 10.00 15.00 15.00) 15.00 10.00 10.00 
; Yield % 12.5 6.2 1.6 5.3 5.8 ta 6.0 7.8 i 7.6 6.0 5.6 6.6 
Price $ 14% 28 29°, «24% 36°s 354s 191, 21% 20% 2114 22°s 2734 
Pennsylvania RR Co.......... Dividend § 0.50 0.50 1.00 0.50 2.00 EZ 0.50 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 2.50 
t Yield % 3.44 1.8 3.4 2.0 a 3.6 2.6 1.7 ted 9A 12 90 5.2 
Price $ 16! 22% 33% 13 651, 191. 39% 161, 16", 3812 37% 50 
General Motors Corporation... Dividend $1.25 1.25 1.50 2.25 41.50 3.75 1.50 3.50 3.49 barb 2.000 2.000 
) Yield % 7.7 a0 1.5 5.2 6.9 7.6 3.8 7.9 8.0 9.7 5.4 10 ©6063 
Price $ 19°, 30 31% 824% 838% 39% 244 22% 24% 29% 31 3295 
Mack Trucks, Ine............. Dividend $ 1.00 1.00 ray 1.00 1.50 0.75 0.25 0.50 1.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Yield % 5.2 3.3 3.1 1.0 3.9 1.9 1.0 1.9 6.2 10.1 9.7 92 5.0 
Price $ 38 1, $5, 51 10%. 81, 1, 3% 31, 25% Bae 34 
Packard Motor Car Co......... Dividend § 0.45 0.25 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Yield “% a sts 14 3.0 . 4 “is 3.8 1.0 yas a 
Price $ 6°5 10 S55. 23% 33% 25% iss 314% 17 3% 12% #«=2:i 
Hercules Motors Corporation.. Dividend $ 0.40 0.69 0.80 1.75 1.00 0.50 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 
, Yield % 6.0 7.0 3.4 5.3 1.0 ; 3.5 5.9 9.3 8.0 18 4.6 
Price S$ 4% 1% 866% 68% (2h 18%, 13% Wh 26% 31% 28 29%, 
’ Timken-Detroit Axle Co. (The) Dividend § 2.00 1.50 0.50 220. 3.25 1.25 a.20 2.25 
Yield % .. ae ; 10.0 8.0 3.6 11.2 12.4 13.5 11.6 ict 
Price $ 12°% Ble 13 gl, 8's 12% Tl, 7% 5% 3 1, 31, 
Columbia Gas & Elee. Corp.... Dividend $ 1.125 0.775 0.25 0.20 0.40 0.45 0.30 0.10 0.10 
Yield % 8.9 4.2 1.9 2.1 2.1 aa ae me 5.1 be — 2.9 bo 
Price $ 50% 49 33 254% 37% 5514, 25%, = 31 27% Tle AIS 19% 
Consolidated Edison Co. N. Y.. Dividend $4.00 3.45 2.25 1.00 ee 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 1.60 1.60 R 
Yield “ 8.0 7.0 6.8 1.0 1.6 ».6 7.8 6.5 74 10.3 11.3 8.1 7.0 
| Price $ 24° 21 161s 184 28°. 25% 221% 26% 24% 21, 8 23 
| Southern Cal. Edison Co. Ltd... Dividend $2.00 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.625 Lis te 1.90 Li 1.75 1.50 - 
Yield % 8.2 9.5 10.9 8.0 5.2 6.5 7.9 6.7 7.1 7.9 9.7 65 7.6 
Price $ 1314 13°, 1] 9% 12% 9% 7% BPs 7h 5) 2% ry 
National Power & Light Co.... Dividend $1.00 1.00 0.80 0.75 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 O45 ; 
Yield % 7A 7.3 7.3 7.8 1.9 6.1 8.: 12 8.3 9.0 ih ne 6.7 
Price $ 44 147% 35 331, 14°, 114 301, 3614 34 21, 12 14s 
Publie Service Corp. of N. J.... Dividend § 3.30 2.90 2.80 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.20 2.50 2.40 1.95 0.95 1.000 
Yield % 75° 6.5 8.0 7.5 5.8 6.3 7 6.8 6.7 9.5 1.9 6.8 7.0 

















Breadth of Trading Interest in Listed Common Stocks 


HE volume turnover of individual 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange 


shows that the public’s trad- 


ing preferences are only slightly ecto 


labels “* 
With allowance for the fact that 


by the war stocks” and ‘ peace 


SLOC Ks.” 


most corporations earnings have been 


affected, in one way or another, by stim- 
ulated production for war purposes, the 
table suggests that stock selection enters 
fields quite remote from the impact of 
needs, alteration 


military denoting an 


of trading trends from the situation in 
World War I. 


The 50 most active stocks in 


1943, 
including a preferred issue, comprised 
indus- 


representatives of 16 American 


tries, namely, radio, public utility, com- 


munication, railroad, aviation, steel and 


iron, petroleum, automotive, moving 


picture, household equipment, meat 
packing, publishing, metal mining and 
fabricating, electrical equipment, bev- 


erage, and banking. 
Influence of Price 
Low prices marked the issues which 
experienced a turnover of more than 
ee 


. Steel, 


(continued on page 16) 


2,000,000 shares, but close 


2,000,000-share mark stood U. 


SWIMMING POOL 


the 


ROLLER SKATING 


50 MOST ACTIVE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCKS IN 1943 
BASED ON THE REPORTED VOLUME 


Radio Corp. 4,369,100 


Common. & Sou. . . . . 3,744,900 
Int. Tel. & Tel. 3,741,000 
Col. Gas & Elec. . 3,482,100 
New York Central 3,029,300 


United Corp. 2,954,400 
2,930,700 
2.685.300 
2.286, S00 
1,894,800 
1.905.000 
1,882,600 
1.852.600 
1,768,700 
1.767 500 


Pacific 
United Gas Imp. 


Southern 


Aviation Corp. 
Erie RR, Ctts. 
U.S. Steel 
Socony-Vacuum 
Alleghany Corp. 
Packard Motor 
Curtiss-Wright 


Warner Bros. 1.759.700 
Northern Pacific 1,757,900 
Amer. Rad. & S.S. 1,700,200 
Nash-Kelvinator 1,676,200 
North American 1,669,900 
Seaboard Air Line 1,611,800 
General Motors 1,577,200 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 1,567,300 
Curtis Pub. Co. 1,558,800 
Paramount Pict. 1,512,650 


Int. Paper . 1,469,600 
Libby, McNeill & * iby 1,459,100 
Kennecott Copper 1,451,300 
Willys-¢ verland 1,444,000 
Graham-Paige 1,431,300 
Studebaker . . - - . 1,399,800 
General Electric . . . . . 1,395,000 
Am. & For. Pwr. 2nd Pfd. A. 1,374,400 
Armour & Co. 1.367.300 
Nat. Power & Light 1,344,300 
Am. W. W. & Elec. 1,324,200 
Republic Steel ; 1,316,400 
Del., Lack. & West. 1,296,700 
Pepsi-Cola 1,287,800 
Cont. Motors 1,282,100 
Am. & For. Power 1.273.900 
Engineers Pub. Serv. 1,236,800 
Anaconda Copper 1,229,600 
United Corp. $3 Pfd. 1,224,700 
— Pacific 1,223,300 
Gen. Gas & Elec. 1,219,800 
peeie tomcat 1,201,900 
Cons. Edison 1,195,800 
Marine Midland 1,182,500 
Int. Nickel 1.182.400 





Hop-Skip-and-Jump Into kar Future 


There just “ain’t no such animal”— 
not yet—like the capacious vehicle pic- 
tured on this page. It is an engineering 
dream, developed through the exuber- 
ant imaginations of technicians of the 
Brill-A.C.F. Motors organizations, the 


bus and trackless trolley producing af- 
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FIRE DIST.71 


filiates @f the American Car & Foundry 
Company, who say of it, 

“This idea (or brainstorm, if you 
will) and the ideals it embraces are not 
entirely original with us. In fact, our 
inspiration springs partly from 


(continued on page 14) 
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¥ & 7 HEN the Banking Department 
\ of the State of New York re- 
ed some $2,400, 00,000 par value of 

id bonds to the “legal” list for sav- 
ings banks and trust fund investment on 
June 30, 1942, THe Excuance elected to 
keep an eye on a number of the issues, 
to see how their prices might fare in the 

ligmatic future. 

lt will be recalled that, a little more 

1 


than 14, years ago, the railroads were 

j still under the cloud which descended 
upon them during the poor trafic in- 
terval of the 1930's. When bonds, in- 
cluding those tabled at right, were re- 
moved from the list during the hard 
times, trust funds prescribed by law 
found it necessary to reduce their hold- 
ings, and a lot of rail bonds were liqui- 
dated. 


Change of Law 


Rapidly growing railroad trafhe dur- 
ing 1941 and the first half of 1942 acted 
to lend point to “Subdivision 7 as 
amended by 7-2” of the New York 
State Banking Act, which had been 


amended so as to ease the former 
requirements in respect to earnings 
which carrier securities must report 
in order for issues of their bonds 
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Price Performance of “Legal” Railroad Bonds 





MARKET 


PERFORMANCE OF RAILROAD BONDS RESTORED 


TO "LEGAL LIST" IN NEW YORK STATE 


Prices 
June Feb Feb. 
30 15 15 


"42 4°43 «44 
Atlantic C. L. 


Ist 4s °52 Fic ty RS! 9614 

gen. mort. 412s “64 58 6553 81% 
Bangor & Aroostook 

CV. 4S SI 52 66 SO 
Cent. Pac. 4s 49 704%, 89 101% 
Chic., Bur. & Q. 

ref. 5s "71 A 7134 7738 98% 

ref. 442s °77 B 6378 *71'% 93 
C..€..C. & St: L428 “G3... 67 "wate “9274 
Clev. S. L. 414s ’61 63's 7234 gg 
Clev..'U.. ‘T. §%48'°72 73 *981, 975% 
Det. 7... ¥. 4ios ‘OI TS258 QI 1003%4 
Gt. Nor. 5s 73 *8558 8 TOS) 


*Bid price on New York Stock Exchange. 


Prices 
June Feb. I 
30 15 15 
"42 "43 "44 
Ill. Central 3'2s ’50 41 467% 6578 
Kan. City Sou. 3s °59 sf! 67% 75! 
Mich. Cent. 4%s °79 523 6258 SI 
Nash, C. & St. L. 344s ’79..62 72 89 
NY. & ELE. 3345 °97-.-.45% 5158 69 
Sou. Pacific 
Ore. $. L. 434s "77 5242 57% 81! 
S. FP. Term. 4s *50 4 QI 102 
Southern Ry. 
cons. 558 ‘O4 SS7 8 97>8 109'8 
gen. 4s 56 0354 72% 79 
Tex. & Pac. $s: °47 60 7034 90 
West. Md. 4s °52 84'8 9278 9478 


+Asked price on New York Stock Exchange. 





to remain “legal.” As amended in the 
1930s, a road must have earned its 
fixed charges 114 times in 1941 and at 
least once in four of the preceding five 
years. 

A great many railroads, which had 
not done so for some time, were able 
to meet these requirements in 1942. 
The prospect for continuing heavy rail 
trafhc throughout the war period was 
clear, but the cloud did not lift easily 
from earlier rail repute. Inquiry among 
authorities after the State 


trust fund 


A a 4a ea ee ee -) 4 
HELICOPTER AVAILABLE 


ban against the large block of bonds 


was lifted showed in July, 1942, that 


railroad bonds as a class were still 
viewed with reserve. 

It was conceded by skeptics among 
those engaged in managing investors’ 
funds that railroad prospects forecast 
a bond market which would be favor- 
able for sales from portfolios. It was 
later conceded, after bond prices had 
advanced and, at the same time, the 


railroads had begun to buy their own 


(continued on page 14) 
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Alcohol in War and 
Afterward 


(continued from page 4) 


least’. another year, All ot the alcohol 
made by the whisky distilleries is made 
from grain, mainly from wheat. Corn, 
the conventional raw material, needed 
for fattening hogs and other live stock, 
is scarce. Molasses for a time was also 
in very short supply because the sub 
marine warfare sank the tankers com- 
ing in from the West Indies. Tankers 
were also needed to Carry oil to the bat- 


Now 


to have been checked and molasses 1S 


tle fronts. the submarine seems 
coming in again, but there is no way of 
telling what will happen when the sec- 
ond front in Europe opens up. 

Aiter the war the picture will change 
again, 

In the first place there is the question 
of whether or not the huge synthetic 
rubber plants will continue to operate 
when it becomes possible to start im 
porting natural rubber again. It would 
certainly seem foolish to scrap _ this 
great national investment which at the 
very least will prevent sky-rocketing of 


natural rubber prices. 


Post-War Sources 


But whatever happens, it seems fairly 
certain that alcohol made from = grains 
will not be the chief raw material for 
making synthetic rubber after the war. 
Alcohol made from wheat or corn, at a 
price that would be acceptable to the 
farmer, would make the rubber far too 
expensive to compete with natural rub 
ber. Alcohol 


than 


made from) grain now 


costs more twice what alcohol 
from molasses or from petroleum costs. 

Rubber made from petroleum, how- 
ever, probably can be made at a cost 
close enough to that of natural rubber 
to give it a good chance of competing, 


particularly when the petroleum indus- 





rms 


try returns to a normal peace-time basis 
and has time to put operating econo- 
mies into effect. Chemists believe that, 
ultimately, synthetic rubber can be 
made that will be as good as the nat 
ural product and quite as cheap, but it 
will take time. 

So the present huge demand for al- 
cohol is apt to drop sharply as soon as 
When it 


distilleries will 


hostilities end. does, the 


whisky g 


certainly go 
back to producing whisky as fast as 
they can to make up for lost time. 
There seems little likelihood that they 
will try to compete with the present in- 
dustrial alcohol makers in a market 
that could easily become glutted. 

It looks now as if the whisky distil- 
leries will lose at least two full years of 
production before the war is over. 
Their present inventories that once ap- 
peared huge are beginning to run low. 
When 1947 and 1948 roll around, there 
will be no four-year-old whisky, made 
in 1943 and 1944, to sell, and the distil- 
leries will have to manage with newer 
whisky blended with the remains of 
their present older stocks. 

For a while after the war whisky will 
be something like what it was just after 
Repeal, most of it comparatively green 
and blended with spirits, which is puri- 


hed grain alcohol. 


Fourth Loan Rally 


on Exchange Floor 


It is a privilege and an honor I shall 


long remember to come to the floor of 


this great community and speak brief, 
with the men and women who make it 
the dynamic financial center of the 
world—General Alexander A. Vande 
Marine 


Corps, upon the occasion of the Fourth 


grift, Commandant, U.S. 
War Loan Rally on the Exchange Hoor, 
February 1. 

Pictured in the rostrum overlooking 
the trading Hoor, which was opened to 
the public, are, left to right, WOR Mu 
tual Network announcer; Nevil Ford, 
Executive Manager, New York State 
War Sergeant 
Dana N. Babcock, giving the Marine 
“Creed of the Rifle’; Wm. Randolph 
Burgess, Chairman, War Finance Com 
New York 


Thibault, who sang the National Au 


Finance Committee; 


mittee of State: Conrad 
them and the Marine Hymn; Emil 
New York Stoc k 


Exchange; Joseph A. Bower, Director of 


Schram, President, 
the Banking and Investment Division 
of the State War Finance Committee. 
and General Alexander A, Vandegrift. 
who had earlier addressed the assem 


bled throng of 7,000. 


(continued on page 13) 
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4 YusizE Rayon Corporation repre- 
sents a merger of one of the oldest 


and one of the newest companies in the 


rayon yarn manufacturing business in 
the United States. 

Tubize Artificial Silk Company of 
America was organized in 1920 to pro- 
duce rayon by the nitrocellulose process 
in a plant built for the purpose at 
Hopewell, Virginia. American Chatil- 
lon Corporation was organized in 1928 
to produce rayon by the viscose and 
cellulose acetate processes in adjoining 
plants constructed near Rome, Floyd 
County, Georgia. 

The two companies were merged in 
name Tubize 


early 1930 under the 


Chatillon  ¢ -orporation, which — was 
changed during 1943 to Tubize Rayon 
Corporation. 

In addition to producing and selling 
rayon yarns, the company also knits, 
dyes and finishes a substantial portion 
of its own yarn production into both 
circular and flat (tricot) fabric for the 
underwear cutting-up trades, and dyes 
and finishes greige goods woven from 
its own yarns by outside weavers under 
contract. These operations are carried 
on at Hopewell, Virginia. 

ln 1934 the manufacture of rayon 


yarn by the nitrocellulose process was 





discontinued. Tubize Rayon presently 
has a capacity for producing approxi- 
mately 19,400,000 pounds of viscose 
rayon yarn and 5,000,000 pounds of cel- 


lulose acetate rayon yarn annually. In 
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addition, the knitting, dyeing and fin- 
ishing facilities are sufhcient for the 
production of approximately 6,000,000 
pounds of tubular knit cloth and 
16,500,000 square yards of flat (tricot) 
knit cloth, as well as the dyeing and 
finishing of approximately 30,000,000 
vards of woven fabric. 

At one time foreign interests held 


substantial amounts of the stocks ot 


(continued on page 12) 


NEW 


LISTING 


HE Chesapeake Corporation of 

Virginia. incorporated under the 
laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
on October 25, tg18, may properly be 
called one of the pioneers of the mod- 
ern Southern Kraft: paper and board 
industry. From a total production in 
igig of 4,884 tons of sulphate pulp 
products (an average of 20 tons per day 
for 241 days) its productive capacity has 
increased from time to time until, in 
1942, it produced and sold 118,243 tons 
(a daily average of approximately 346 
tons for 342 days). Of this total 10,930 
tons Was sold as pulp to other paper 
mills. 

As in general with the paper indus 
try the production in 1943 was slightly 
less than for 1942, which was due to a 

(Upper) Rayon Yarn Mill, of Tubize 


Rayon Co. (Lower) A Chesapeake Corp. 
plant and pulp wood. 


shortage of wood (by reason Of a short 
age of labor) for a part of the. year. 
The corporation’s principal product is 
that of Kraft liner board, sold mainly 
to manufacturers of shipping contain 
ers, although a fair proportion of the 
products manufactured are employed 
as specialties and as laminated board. 
Much of the production reaches vital 
war industries, pulp and paper prod 


ucts being essential war materials. 











The 
corporation is pulp wood from South 
The 


maintained by the corporation have al 


principal raw material of the 


ern modern 


pine. laboratories 
;, 

ways kept it abreast of the improve 

ments and changes in manufacturing 

The 


pulp mill and board mill with auxiliary 


processes. plants, consisting of 


plants and equipment, are located at 


West Point. Virginia, on the Southern 
Railway. Chesapeake Bay and its trib 
utaries afford water routes from 2500 


square miles of land for transportation 
to the plant ol pulp wood by the cor 
poration’s fleet of tugh« ITS, barges and 
lighters. The wood is likewise received 
by rail from more distant points, and 
by trucks from nearby points. 

Ample facilities have been built for 
the transportation of pulp wood, since 
this section of the State, the Tidewater 
section, is noted for its pine wood for 
ests. With ample railroad service quick 
car-lot delivery of products is possible 
to the corporation’s customers, which 
are located mostly on the Adantic sea- 
board or East-Central sections of the 


United States. 


Pioneer Plant 


The corporation pioneered the high- 
pressure steam power plant in the man- 
ufacture of pulp and paper which has 
now become uniform practice in the 
modern pulp and paper industry. Its 
investment in timber lands in approxi- 
mately 20 counties in Virginia includes 
approximately 60,000 acres in various 
stages of timber growth. The total in- 
vestment in properties has increased 
from approximately $600,000 in 1919 to 
approximately $8,000,000 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. Throughout this entire 
period of operation, the production and 


planning has been under the direction 


Y ear Net Sales NetIncome Dividends 
1939 $3,812,920 S$ 329,280 $141,925 
1940 5,458,424 1,331,973 324,101 
1941 6,681,713 982,991 417,617 
1942 6,668,821 727,922 346,999 


of Elis Olsson, the president, and capa- 
ble staff of departmental superintend- 
ents that has been built up, including 
laboratory experts, engineers, and_for- 
esters. 

The forestry department conducts an 
educational program in reforestration 
tor the benefit of timber growers in the 
area, and furnishes seedlings from its 
nurseries to supplement natural re- 
growth. The corporation buys its wood 
mainly in the open market, thus build 
ing up a large reserve of timber in its 
own tracts against possible future over- 
depletion in the area. 

In 1940 the corporation pioneered in 
a new recovery plant which to this day 
remains as the largest, and a model for 
the industry. The pulp passes through 
screens and refiners on its way to the 
Fourdrinier paper machine, which at 
its time of construction, was among the 
world’s largest. Here, through a unique 
process, the fibers are felted together 
and dried into a continuous sheet of 
board, which is wound into large rolls, 
from which it is re-wound into smaller 
rolls or into sheets, as required. 

The speed of the Fourdrinier ma- 
chine reaches 1100 linear feet a minute. 
and the width of the finished sheet of 
paper or board is 226 to 228 inches 
(with thickness depending on weight 
of paper desired), and over this ma- 
chine has passed as much as 436 tons 
of paperboard in 24 hours. 

This paperboard finds its way into 
corrugated boxes, drums, and lami- 
nated board, for various domestic and 
commercial uses, as well as for packing 
of vital war materials and food in the 
well known V boxes. 

Ceiling prices and wage adjustments 
have had a noticeable effect on sales, 
dollars, and profits in 1943, as compared 
with 1942. 

The corporation has conserved its 
working capital and has reinvested a 
fair proportion of its earnings in ex- 
facilities 


panding its manufacturing 


Tubize Rayon Corp. 
—New Listing — 


(continued from page 11) 


both the merging companies. Since 
1935, however, the amount of stock held 
abroad has been negligible. 

While the company has supplied 
some rayon for war purposes, most of 
its product has gone into essential civ- 
ilian channels. 

In connection with its application for 
the listing of its shares on the New 
York Stock Exchange, the company re- 
ported the following net income before 
and after Federal income taxes and ex 
Cess profits taxes: 


Before Taxes After Taxes 


1928 ..... $ 289,734 $ 281,934 
ree 1,290,955 1,135,955 
IQ4O) wwe eccee 2,119,520 1,509,520 
BOA sco cats 3,340,238 1,392,625 
IQ42 .... eee, 4,913,157 1,405,907 


Net earnings for the first nine months 
of 1943 were $982,660 after provision of 
$2,260,118 for Federal taxes. 

A recapitalization, effected Novem- 
ber 17, 1943, leaves the company with 
24,395 shares of 7°4 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, $100 par value, in addition 
to 705,282 shares of common. An initial 
dividend of 25 cents per share was paid 
on the common stock, January 2nd. 

The company has just recently an- 
nounced the call by lot for redemption, 
at $110 per share, of 6,000 shares of its 
stock on 


7° cumulative preferred 


April 1, 1944. 





and timber holdings. The war has not 
caused any appreciable conversion of 
its facilities from that for which they 
were originally acquired, and it is not 
expected that the post-war re-conver- 
sion will have any material effect on its 
plant. The continued and new-found 
uses of paper are not expected to affect 
adversely the sales of the product in 


post-war years. 
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Average Yield on Listed Common Stocks 


4 SHADE more than 81 per cent of 
fu 
£3 ill common stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange are currently 


p) 1g dividends. When inroads upon 


o 


orate profits resultant from high 


Federal taxes and contract renegotiations 
are taken into account, it is realized that 
so high a percentage of dividend payers 


eveals a broad field of research for in- 


estors Who desire income from their 


a 


equities, and on the basis of income 
pursue inquiries into future prospects 
among securities. 

Since January 1, a number of new 
common stock listings on the board 
have occurred, but these would not 
change the picture presented by this 
statistical study which deals with com- 
mon stocks listed at the end of 1943. 
There were then 845 stocks listed. Of 


these, 687 were on a dividend basis. 


Division by Groups 

In approaching the matter of dividend 
yields at December 31, 1943, prices the 
list was divided into groups by indus- 
tries which the stocks represented. In 
the following table the yield in case of 
each group is the “median” yield; that 
is, the price employed to figure the yield 
is the middle price of the stocks in each 
group—the price midway between the 


highest and the lowest at the year-end. 


AVERAGE YIELD DISTRIBUTION 
OF 687 CASH DIVIDEND 
PAYERS BY GROUPS 


Aver. Yield 


(median) 

Industry % 
\musement 6.3 
\utomobile 6.7 
\viation 98 
Building 4.6 
Business & Office Equipment 5.0 
Chemical 4.8 
Electrical Equipment De 
Farm Machinery 4.6 
Financial 6.1 


Aver. Yield 
(median) 


Industry % 
Food a2 
Garment 7.4 
Leather 6.3 
Machinery & Metal 6.8 
Mining to 
Paper & Polishing i fe 
Petroleum 4.4 
Railroad 7.2 
Retail Merchandising 29 
Rubber & Tire Sih 
Shipbuilding & Operating 11.4 
Steel, Iron & Coke 6.9 
Textile 6.5 
Tobacco 57 
All Public Utilities 6.9 
U.S. Cos. Operating Abroad 9.7 
Foreign Companies 6.8 
Other Companies 5.5 

Average Yield 6.1 


The table applies only to dividend 
paying stocks. When the 158 listed 
stocks which were not paying dividends 
at the end of 1943 are counted in, the 
median yield of all listed issues, con- 
sidered within the several groups, was 
5-4 per cent. 

Median yield for dividend payers, 
6.1 per cent. Median yield for both 
dividend and non-dividend payers, 5.4 
per cent. 

It may be worth emphasizing again 
that the median price is midway be- 
tween the year’s highest and lowest. In 
case of stocks which scored extensive 
price advances during 1943, and re- 
tained much of this advantage, the yield 
at prices reached late in the year would 
be considerably lower than the yield at 


the median price. 


Yield Higher Year Ago 
At the end of 1942, the median yield 
was higher, being 7.8 per cent for divi- 
dend payers and 6.7 per cent for both 


classes combined. Reference to Dow, 


Jones & Co, stock market averages 
throws light upon what occurred to 
prices in process of reducing vields. 


December 31, 


1943 1942 
Industrials 135.89 119.40 
Railroads 33.56 27.39 
Pub. Utilities 21.87 14.54 


Analysis of the  dividend-paying 
stocks at the 1943 year-end (average 
prices, except for a movement of the rail 
average from 33.56 to 37.55 in the in- 
terval between December 31, 1943 and 
February 15 this year have changed 
comparatively little) shows how yields 
varied among the dividend payers, as 


follows: 


Yield 

(%) No. of Issues 
Under 2.0 7 
20: to. 39 103 
4.0 5.9 225 
6 ~ 79 196 
$8.0 °° 99 O() 
10.0 ° 119 38 
26” 139 13 
14.0 “ 15.9 6 
16.0 and over 9 


The foregoing yields were calculated 
by dividing the December 31, 1943, 
price of each stock into the cash divi- 


dend paid during 1943. 


Fourth Loan Rally 


on Exchange Floor 


(continued from page 10) 


In the eight business hours up to 5 
P.M. that day, War Bond purchases and 
sales by the community totaled $104, 
000,000 and, for the 13 days of the drive 
through that date, exceeded $5 10,000,000. 
On the occasion of a similar rally in the 
Third War Loan, the Stock Exchange 
community turned in sales of $55,338,870 


and, for that entire drive, $1,040,937,518. 








Corporate Cushion 
for Post-War Years 


(continued from page 2) 


sates for the higher rates, but it will 
be quite a different matter once the war 
is ended and we are back on a competi- 
tive basis, hghting for every dollar of 
business in the domestic and foreign 
Under 


manufacturer 


markets. high tax rates an 


American would not 
like to compete in foreign trade with a 
British concern that has no corporation 
tax to add to its costs. In Britain there 
Is ho normal tax on corporation In 
comes. If high taxes were to persist 
here on corporations, business and_la- 
bor would find the going tough in that 
“one world” of which we hear so 
much. 

However, the double taxation of cor 
poration and stockholder presented no 
great problem prior to World War II 
because corporation rates were low. 
And I have a feeling that Congress will 
be just as far-sighted in its post-war 
tax program as it was in setting up the 
been dis 


sound machinery we have 


cussing. 


As to Double Taxation 


‘Vaxing individual shareholders on 


the dividends they receive atter the 


“cream” has already been skimmed 
trom the company’s profits is like tax 
ing a husband on his earnings and then 
household al 
We 


can condone it in War time, but it we 


taxing his wife on her 


lowance. It just is not equitable. 


were to believe that Congress would 


perpetuate this double taxation after 
the war it would be a belief that they 
a threat to our economic 
Such 


destroy jobs and reduce payrolls. It 


would foster 


security. a perpetuation would 


would menace our future growth as a 


power in world commerce. It would 


strike at the incentive for investment 


in’ American enterprise, a factor vital 


in a nation whose people largely own 
the corporations. 

A far-sighted Congress will keep in 
mind the simple fact that a corpora- 
tion pools a vast number of small in 
vestments to provide capital for large 
undertakings. An example is the Penn- 
Railroad, 


than 


sylvania owned today by 


more 200,000 individual  stock- 


holders with an average investment of 
That is 


American way of becoming great. 


approximately — $1,650. the 

We can all be hopeful. Judging the 
Congress by its deeds in the light of 
the past, | am confident that post-war 
With 


good reason for faith in future tax leg- 


taxation will be just as sound. 


islation, the important point for busi- 
ness men and investors to remember 
today is that hidden element of relief 
in the present tax laws. Congress has 
not only placed a ceiling on earnings, 


—it has also placed a floor under them. 


“Legal” Rail Bond 


Performance 
(continued from page 9) 
bonds in the open market or call for 
offerings on tender, that issues sup- 
ported by large earnings might be con- 
short-term 


sidered logical 


Sull 


purchases. 
later, comment could be had in 
trust circles that the appraisal value of 
investment funds containing rail bonds 

bonds which had been retained after 
their restoration to a “legal” status— 
had been increased substantially by the 
price rise of 1942 and 1943. 

Without passing upon the merits of 
the tabled bonds as investments, it may 
be said that the prices as of February 
15 this year support this last observa- 
tion. The bonds comprise a sampling 
of the roster which were restored to the 
ranks of suitable trust fund and savings 
bank investments in 1942 in the State 
of New York. 


sues, of which the outstanding supply 


Among them are is- 


has been reduced by retirements; and 


this feature of a profitable railroad 
period may be assumed to account, in 
part, for certain large price gains in 


the last 17 months. 


Heavy Retirements 

The aggregate of rail bond retire- 
ments last year can only be estimated, 
inasmuch as the operations of the car- 
riers in this field do not always become 
public. A reasonable estimate, derived 
from statistical quarters where avail- 
able records of calls, maturities, refund- 
ings, open market purchases and so on, 
are kept, is $600,000,000. This amount, 
1942, 
suggests that upward of $925,000,000 


added to a similar estimate for 


bonds of many classifications have been 


redeemed or retired in the last two 
years, leaving around $9,600,000,000 of 
debt outstanding. The debt in 1938 was 
in the neighborhood of $1,100,000,000. 


The 


of the 


table affords ample illustration 
status of bonds in an industry 
whose credit has been improved by 
changed conditions, whether perma- 
nent or transient. War-time earnings 
changed the carrier picture from what 
it was in the 1930'S. None of the list 
could be called a “money bond” under 
definitions of credit and 


the money 


bonds which Oscar Lasdon presented 


1943 


Excuance, although in past heydays 


in the December, issue of THE 

of railroading, a number of them were 

rated among the upper crust of trust 
. ‘ 


fund COT pK rate investments. 


Hop-Skip-and-Jump 


Into Far Future 


(continued from page 8) 


recent national advertising copy of 
some usually staid and sober (or at 
least staid) advertisers.” 

Well, you can’t blame them for try 
ing to keep several jumps ahead of the 
Mechanical Age! Some day, when 
highways are built without curves, the 


dream may come true. 


In 
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Vhat Stockholders Think About 


C OCKHOLDERS of American cor- 


W porations express, when asked, a 
widely diversified interest in affairs of 
their properties, but a test recently made 
revealed a keener curiosity about the fu- 
ture than in respect to current develop- 
ments. 

The General Foods Corporation 
wrote to its shareholders in advance of 
the preparation of its report on 1943 
operations, asking a series of questions 
dealing with topics which could be il- 
luminated in the statement if the stock- 
holders so desired. This was the third 
occasion that the company had followed 
a similar procedure. Replies were re- 
ceived from 8,327 stockholders, an in- 
crease of 2,322 over the number respond- 
ing in 1942. The letter asked more than 
30 questions. A composite query was 
this: 

“Please check the five subjects you 
would be most interested in reading 
about in the 1943 report.” 

At the top of the list of replies stood 
a 63.4 per cent “vote,” comprising 5,279 
replies, for information about post-war 
plans. In order of stockholders interest, 
these items stood next in order: 


No. of Per 
Re plies cent 


Research and new products 4,049 48.6 
Earnings 3,472 41.7 
Dividends 3,312 39.8 
Immediate outlook 2,620 2 Ie 


No less than 28.9 per cent of the stock- 
holders said they would like to find in 
the report the unfavorable news, if any, 
about the corporation’s activities, On 
the other hand, only 9.6 per cent ex- 
pressed an especial interest in the cor- 
poration’s sales, and only 17.7 per cent 
asked to have adequate discussion of 
taxes presented. Less than '4 of 1 per 
cent expressed interest about payments 
made to company officers. Relations 


with the Government interested 18.8 per 


cent of the stockholders and 13.1 per 
cent wanted to know about consumer 
relations. 

Relations with unions drew the espe- 
cial attention of 19.7 per cent. 

A significant attitude toward current 
dividends among no less than 74.8 per 
cent of the stockholders who replied to 
the questionnaire was disclosed. This 
high percentage favored the athrmative 
on this question: 

“Would you advise the management 
to conunue the present dividend policy 
and thus be in a stronger financial posi- 
tion to prepare the company for the 
future?” 

Support was thus supplied for the 
directors’ action of last May when the 
quarterly dividend on the common 
stock was reduced from 50 cents to 40 
cents a share. The stockholders were 
notified on that occasion of the reason 
for the reduction, and this was restated 


in the questionnaire in these words: 


Post-War Reserves 


“It is still the policy of the directors 
and ofhcers of the company to build ade 
quate cash reserves for war and_ post 
war contingencies and to be in a posi 
tion to expand the business after the war 
through improvement of present prod 
ucts, and through the introduction of 
new products, new processes, and new 
facilities and equipment. In other 
words, the management thus believes it 
is preparing for the long pull and is 
striving for the successful development 
of this enterprise. In adhering to that 
policy the management believes it 
would be unwise at this time to in- 
crease the dividend.” 

A reply was asked for on the basis of 
the stockholders’ personal interest in the 
situation of the dividend. Reflecting 
the personal slant, 18.8 per cent “ad- 


vised the management to restore the 


dividend to 50 cents and prepare the 
company for the future as well as pos 
sible on a more restricted cash reserve 
basis.” Of the stockholders who ré 
sponded, 6.4 per cent would not take a 
position pro or con. 

In view of the fact that a consider 
able furore arose several years ago about 
independent audits of corporate state 
ments, the General Foods stockhoklers’ 
interest in the auditing of accounts was 
interesting. The questionnaire asked 
for an endorsement, or the opposite, of 
the method currently used to chose out 
side auditors, which is to have three di- 
rectors who are not officers of the com- 
pany investigate and nominate the audi- 
tors each year. The recommendation is 
then voted upon by the full board. The 
replies showed that 82.3 per cent of the 
stockholders preferred this procedure, 
instead of having stockholders, them- 
selves, vote in their proxies on the audi- 
tors to be employed for an independent 


audit. 
Brief Facts Wanted 


The company follows the custom of 
issuing to stockholders a summary ot 
happenings at annual meetings in April. 
Only 3.8 per cent of the responding 
shareowners preferred a complete, ver 
batim set of minutes of such meetings, 
while g2.2 per cent wanted shorter sum 
maries than they have been receiving. 

The company paid an average of $550 


each to 10 non-management directors as 


conference and meeting fees in 1942. 
The questionnaire asked whether stock 
holders considered this amount ade 
quate, inadequate or too generous, As 
the question of directors’ fees has been 
known to arouse a rumpus now and 
then at some corporate meetings, the 
fact that 65.8 per cent of General Foods 
shareowners thought the amount was 
adequate, and only 4.8 per cent consid- 
ered it too generous seems worthy ot 


attention in corporate circles. 





Common Stock 


Yields Over 12 Years 


(continued from page 0) 


brought business; mark-downs of the 
rates have reflected the rise of taxes. It 
IS tO Lo seen that since 19320 some ol 
them have distributed a higher return 
per share to stockholders than in the 


vears immediately 


preceding — 1936, 
which was a year that countered in 
dustrial results from 1922-35, inclusive, 


DV registering an active business re 
vival in many directions. 

The railroad group includes several 
strong corporauions 1m respect to earn 
ing power and dividend payments, Ot 
this roster, the Pennsylvania and Santa 
Fe may be considered as the more rep 
resentative of national railroading than 
Their stocks are, 


the others. moreover, 


more widely distributed among the 


public than are the shares of such a 
Norfolk 


“Big Four.” Of the group, Chesapeake 


“specialty” as & Western or 
& Ohio has the distinction of making 
the highest average yield for the cited 
like 


Norfolk & Western, on the advantage 


period, offering a commentary, 
of enjoying high traffic density in the 
haulage of coal, along with a well- 


balanced capital structure. 
Motor Transportation 
The 


sory group reveals an irregular record 


automobile and motor acces- 


over the 12 years. The perquisites of 
careful selection, both as to dividends 
and capital gains, are significantly set 
forth in the motor stock tabulation. It 
is evident, though, that, with a single 
exception, the stocks have made a sub- 
stantial average return to stockholders 
over the full period. 

Public utilities might be considered 
as the most difficult of the several 
groups to supply representative stocks 
when so small a list is examined. Hold- 
ing companies and combined holding 


and operating companies are included. 


16 


As a group, the average dividend yield 
is the highest of the five categories, and 
included are several stocks with long 
dividend records. Both the favorable 
and the less satisfactory dividend pic- 
ture could be painted with other group 
selections. Also a choice limited to op- 
craung companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange would be less 
than is the 


“spotty” as to dividends 


tabled list. 


But the group casts some light upon 


the effects as to price movements of 
the current application of the Holding 
Company Act; and investors who are 
not familiar with long-term dividend 
records may find surprise in the fact 
that three of the older companies have 
made disbursements to stockholders 
straight through a fairly lengthy inter- 
val when the utility industry was being 


subjected to a vast overhauling. 


Preferred Stock 
Dividend Arrears 


(continued from page 5) 


longer. But, considering totals, it is to 
be noted that a single preferred issue 
accounts for about 25 percent, or 
92 25,000,000. 
Ai redrages 
By Years and Amounts 
No. of Approximate 
Issues Arerars 


Years 

Less than 1 6 $ 2,126,000 
ae = {of 

I-2 5 14,526,000 

-2 408,0( 0 

2,521,000 

57,042,000 

59; 331,000 

19,414,000 

22,950,000 

3,618,000 

34,9 32,000 

202,415,000 

27,90 3,000 


12 and over 492,745,000 


Last year’s earning power of many 


preferred stocks in the list on the pre- 


ceding page was substantially larger 
than that demonstrated during 1942. 
Earnings available for preferred divi- 
dends on Bangor & Aroostook, for ex- 


ample, amounted — to 


$31.92 against 
$22.02; Pere Marquette Railway, $32.32 
against $31.87; Twin City Rapid Tran- 
sit, $37.15 for the first 9 months against 
$19.26; New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad, $25.48 against $23.83; General 
Steel Castings, $23.15 for g months 
against $17.67 for the same 1942 period. 

Others, including public utilities and 
stocks of corporations affected by pri- 
orities and concurrent war-time restric- 
tions on normal production, made a 
smaller reflection of last year’s condi- 


tions. 


Breadth Of Trading 
Interest In Stocks 


(continued from page 8) 


a stock to be ranked well up among 
the medium-priced stocks of the list. 
There were 28 which stood lower in 
trading volume than General Motors, 
another of the upper medium-priced 
category, and among those to display a 
lesser popularity were many that sold 
under $12 a share. Contrary to an im- 
pression held by casual market ob- 
servers, 2 of the copper group were in- 
cluded among the 50 most active 
stocks, 
Special Factors 

The influence of special considera- 
tions, based in some cases on devel- 
oped earning power, is seen in the tab- 
ulation. This reasoning may be ap- 
plied to such issues as the moving pic- 
ture company stocks and Pepsi-Cola. 
Generally speaking, however, it would 
appear that activity was shaped to a 
considerable extent by prices. Still, the 
most active category, those dealt in to 
the extent of 2,000,000 shares or more, 
contained few of the lowest-priced listed 


issues. 








Monthly Statistics 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


1944 
MONTH END DATA JANUARY DECEMBER NOVEMBER JANUARY 
Shares Listed . 2 2. 6 6 ws se ws eo 6 CMGID 1,490 1,489 1,487 1,470 
Share Issues Listed... ; > « .« ‘Ge. 1.237 1,237 1,235 1,240 
Par Value of Bonds Listed . . . . . . (Mil. S) 90,742 90,841 90,970 72,880 
Bond Issues Listed. . . .. =... » @No) 1,091 1,096 1,098 1,132 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers . 2 « « (Ges 1,194 1,193 1,193 1,203 
Market Value of Listed Shares . . . . . (Mil. S) 48,397 47,607 45,102 41,410 
Market Value of Listed Bonds . . . . . (Mil. S) 90,544 90,274 90,077 71,039 
Market Value of All Listed Securities . . . (Mil. $) 138,941 137,881 135,179 112,449 
Flat Average Price—All Share Issues . . . (S) 45.29 44.39 42.67 39.63 
Shares: Market Value - Shares Listed . . . (S) 32.47 31.96 30.33 28.16 
Bonds: Market Value Par Value . . . . (S$) 99.78 99.38 99.02 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24— 100) ~ = ie 64.1p 63.1 59.8 
Shares in Short Interest* . 2. . . . . . = (Thou.) 847 737 760 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues* .  . (Mil. $) 283 234 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral* . . (Mil. $) 448 449 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares} . (%) 0.93 0.94 
in EB ix Member Borrowings—Total* . . . . . . . (Mil. S$) 731 
ws. - N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices . . . (No.) 776 
Birt Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices . . (No.) 2,321 


DATA FOR FULL MONTH 


ng 


ist. 


ced 
ya ; ' 
old S oy Reported Share Volume c- ss « » aoa 17,811 19,527 18,246 18,032 
: Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) . . . . (Thou.) 712 751 793 721 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) . . . . (Thou.) 759 796 883 795 
ob- ee Ratio to Listed Shares . . . . . . . (%) 1.20 1.31 1.23 1:23 
‘n- S cet 4 Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots)* .  .  . (Thou.) 24,249 25,584 24,096 21,682 
Money Value of Total Share Sales* . . . . (Thou. S) 561,996 641,446 585,713 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) . . . (Thou. $) 337,114 223,886 187.631 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) . . . . (Thou. § 13,485 8.611 8,158 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) . . . . (Thou. SS) 14,264 8,789 9,021 
_— 2 es Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds . . . (%) 371 246 206 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value)* . . . . (Thou. $) 334,298 ‘ 2 214,200 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales*. . . (Thou. $) 196,771 4 118,254 
tab- ; Ba: N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred . . . . (No.) 6 
ap- , “ Average Price 


im- 


tive 


vel- 


+ 
< ~~ See : 45,000 28,000 
pic ber * Items are as of ledgers which normally reflect transactions up to the close of the second full preceding business day. 


* Ratios of member borrowings on other collateral to market value of listed shares. This ratio figure is not compar- 


‘ola. ‘ ; able to the ratios published prior to May 1943. To obtain ratios comparable to those previously published, the total 
res ; member borrowings should be divided by the market value of all listed shares. 

ould : $ Not available. p Preliminary. 
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g lf you can't 
serve as these 


you can 
in another 


Tue American Red Cross has launched its 1944 campaign to raise 
$200,000,000. A huge sum? Yes, and for a tremendous purpose .. . heal- 


ing and mercy to our fighting men and their families . . . alleviation of 
suffering where the need is great. 


We can, we must, we will raise it! 


Opportunity to demonstrate your devotion to one of the world’s great- 


est causes is again beckoning. Be prompt in giving. Pass the good 
word along. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Plasma _transf 
sion in New 
Guinea. 


U. S. ARMY 
SIGNAL CORPS 
FROM OWL. 





CORPS 
owl. 








